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ABSTRACT . ""p, 

Projectio^is concerning the nature of" schooling in . 
21st century are replete with^ images of schooling at home via 
electronic media. Educational goals suggested by theorists include 
(1) using language and other symbol systems to think arid communicate 
effettively with diverse peoples; (2) developing skills of lifeloag 
learning; (3) acquiring a broad, interdisciplinary general education; 
(yi) developing the ability to solve complex problems by analyzing and 
synthesizing information, thinking critically, making decisions, 
implementing plans, and accepting consequfences ; (5) developing the 
ability to cope with change; (6) learning to understand and use 
technology; (7) developing a futures- perspective and a value system 
that includes concern for planetary survival; (8]f developing skills 
in group processes and concern for social problems through 
constructive participation in decision-making; (9) developing the 
ability to ^respond and express oneself aesthetically; and <10) 
developing skills and interests for use of leisure time. A close 
examination of these* goals reveals their similarity to the statements 
on the essentials of education . Excellence in the ' English language 
arts prbgrams for the year 2000 can be achiisved by combining and 
blending these goals and essentials in a classroom where the students 
arei actively and personally involved in learning. (HOD) 
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It was Friday the 13th/ Thlt theme was "Colombus 1984: 

Charrting New Worlds-," the participants were teachers o-f the 

Engl;ish Language Arts- They had com^ together to consider 

the journey to the -future- All were mind-ful o-f the 

si gni -f i cance o-f the year, the impending arrival o-f the year 

2000, and the technol ogi cal ' expl osi on surroundi ng them- A 

somber, yet expectant mood pervaded when* teacher s real i zed 

that a child born during this year will be just. 16 at the 

turn o-f the century- A mal e born this year is proj ected to 

live until 2058, a female Until 2070 (JHi^ts,, 1983)-^ What 

will their world be like and what kind o-f educati onal 

programs are needed now to prepare young people -for li-fe in' 

the year 2000 and beyond? What type of Engl i sh Language 



Arts program can help^to assure that ttro^ are eyen 
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pertinent questions? * , 

* These are the problems that stimulated this paper.^ It 

grew , out o-f a seminar during the spring o-f 1*?83 in which, 

' ■ ■■ ' . , ■ 

^ with a group o-f doctoral students, ! examined the type o-f 



/ 

^ / 



Engl i 5h> Language Arts program appropr i atf|p -f or ijhe 21st 
century. The research was guided by the^ecerit' NCTE * 
c^^erence theme- "Let the Best o/^ the Pastj*Jn-f 4rm the / 

/• : . ■ ■ - ■ ■ I 

Future. " As 3t teacher educator I am convinced that many of 

' ,' . ■ ' ■ , 

pur j^roblems result -from lack o-f awareness of our own 

history and our failure to apply that history to current and 

future needs. I agree with Alan Robinson's satirical 

statement that "research in Engl i sh educati on, was not born 

* * 

in the 1960s nor was ERIC its father" (Robinson, 1984, p. 
42; see also Robinson, 1983). 

Within this conte?<t seminar participant^ set out to do 
three things: 4 * : , r 

1. To examine futurist* 1 iterature to in-fer what life-in 
the 21st century may belike. ^ 

* 2- To examine f utur i sts' ^vi ews of education and 
ediicational needs in ' the 2i:^st century. 

3. To examine the English Language Arts curriculum 
through seminal research and docyaments -from various peritpd^ 
in its history and to assess thei r ,i mpl i cati ons -for Language Q 
Arts, 2000. ■ -A' 

As you might imagrne much of what we read* and discussed 
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was heady, sobering, and con-f 1 i ctory • And ijc was within 
that context that tho National Commission drv Excel 1 ence in 
Education Report (1983) was received. ^ It was onfe of the 
recent studies o-f schooling considerd by the seminar. The 
title -for my paper, "Activit>^, Essentials, and Excellence: * 
Language Arts, 2000," -f pre'shadows the i n^i ghts whi ch I wi 1^1 
share 'wi th 'you. • ; 

• ^ Life in the Year 2000 a ' 

• •■ ' • • * • • I 

^ ' Li-fe in the year" 2000, what will it be like? A quick 

look at projections will provide the necessary backdrop to* 

consider educational demands and the type o-f language arts 

program most likely to meet the needs o-f Ifearners. . 

» ■ - . _ , . 

^ One o-f the most, signi-f icant projections, and one about 

which there is great consensus, is that the United States 

' ' ^ . .■ * ^ ■ ^ 

and other industrialized nations wil 1 complete the ^ ' 

• transition to in-formation societies. Thi^ will have 

implications -for all segments o-f society, ju^t as thie shift 

-from tahe agrarian to industrial era did. ' 

Governance will be one highly a-f -f ected . area. At the 

national level -futurists forecast a rapid shifting of power 



from the ex^ecutiVie branch toward the legislative branch and 
' toward decentral-i^ed , 0ra^s roots, -ci ti zen control 1 ed 
' governrtient . • This willVG^^eate a need ,for new qualities of 

leadership. The 1 egi si ator-as-1 earner and the 



"adhoc;racy— role" are necessary to anticipatory government. - 
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the in^Jormation society the' national tdwn hall meeting 
i be a reality. Thi^s will requine new roleS dnd skills 

; • . • V • , ■ ■ ' ^ ' ' ' ' 

both elected and lay, decisicJn makers, coupled with new 
\ decision—making processes. 'Some mix o-f representative 
/ ' 'l^govprnmpnt and*^direct citizen participation yia technologic 

■■^Mk ■ • ■ ^ ^ ' ^ " " ' 

"-^'^Wjedia may result (Gingerich and Gingerich, J981 ; McClaughry, 

■ ^ . yy ■ ^ 

1981'S Olson, 1981; Tbf f.ler, 1980) . , 

Similar projections abound -tpr internatiohal goiter nanjce. 
CuK^rent nation— state ^bverl^ance poses icnpediments -for the 



type o-f global governapce necessary to (neet problems^o-f the ' 

• t « • .'^ ■■ ■ ' ■ - " ' ■ , ' .' ■ * 

■future- Governments presently mu^t give highest priority to 
national interests whiie*^ recognizing their growing • ' 

depend^nc^on the -f.ate o-f others; must deal wiiih. relatively 
shiffrt-term problem^, even when such policies con-fl,ict with 
long-^term objectives. There is a need for growth in the 
global capacity to govern 4pd -for new -forms o-f trarfsnational 

gAvernance* Some -form pf 6pen network -for global policy , 

' ■ . . ' * . _ . . . ' i- j> ■ ■ ' « ■ ■ 

■'*'■■■• * ■/'•■.• 

planning to inter*-f ace. wi th hi gh quality national and 

international pol icy-makehs is ^een as a necessity (Datar,* 

1981; Drqr, 1982; Freeman and Jahqda, 1978; Tof f ler , 19^0) . 

A number o-f other pro j ecti ons make attention to iss^^e.s 



o-f goveF?iance both internally and 'i nternati onal 1 y ^ ■ i 
imperative. World population will continue to grow, but- at 
uneven rates in the more advanced and lesser developed 



nations. The con-flict between the haves afnd have-nfats will 



) 
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divide not only nations, but groups o-f peoples in both the 
lesser and the' more developed nations. Shortages o-f ■ 
.resources, including water, will result in qon-flicts among 

regions and" :^n /new technologies. ^Increased life expectancy 

^ . . ■ ■ ' ■ ' , ' 

and a shi-ft to an older populace will conjiinuej both in the 

United States and worldwide; however , again at unieven rates 

■ / . /■ ■ ^ ' . ' • -i • ' ^ 

(Davis, 1979; U. S- Council oh Enviornmental Qual i ty , 1980; 

■ • • *. 

b. S. Bureau of Cep/sus, 1981). 

;■. ■• ^ ^ ' , . • ■ * . ^ • ," '-\- ' 

^ ^ In the U. S. the shift in population to the Sunbelt is 

■ I . 

' expected to continue, as is urbanization. The increase in 

— ■ ■ - ■ . •■ , ' 

racial ^and ethnic minorities will continue, concentrated in 

; ^ ..■ ■ ' ^ ' , ' ■ _ 

the Southland We^t. The trend toward both' unconventional 
living pAttjerns and atypical family structures (as judged by 

\ ■ ' V . ■ 

20th centtiry standards) will continue (Fletcher and 
,Wooddell 1981 ; Sen€er and Houston ,' 1981; U- S- Bureau of 
Census,. 1981). " " ' ' . c 

■■ : . . ■ : . . ■ 

The rate of change will qontinue to accelerate, 
affecting all aspects of daily life. ' Technologic advances 
will make it possi-ble for .the home, to* be the center of 

business or employment, commerce and banking, information 

■ • - ■ ■ . I ■ ■ > ■ . 

retrival and use, civic activity^ education, and 

entertainment- ^ Or to use Toffler's (1980) terms, >Me can 
" become a 'home— centered^ society in pur ^electronic cottages- 
Education in and for the 21st Century . 
A consideration of education in and for the 21st century 
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must be approached dually. One must separate forecasts 
concerning the structure o-f schooling -from the discussion of 
educational needs and the type o-f educational programs and 
experiences most likely to produce th^ose ' 1 earni ng outcomes,, 
whether they occur in or out o-f the traditional school 
setting. * - 

Projections concernirtg the nature *of schooling are 

■ ^- ■ . <• . * ■ • 

replete with images o-f schooling at* home via electronic 

• . ■ ■ •_'.«• 

media. .Xhe role o-f both parents and' communi ty in faction 

learniryg'*^ ^is expected to increase. Li-Felong ^earning,' ' \- 

reeducat i on a^ career , opportuni t i es appear and di sappear , 

and education -for leisure are all cited ^ (Fei'stritzer, 19825 

Shane, 1977, 1982; "^Theobal d, ^1981 ; Tof f ler , /l981 ) . ' Jhe \ 

years ^o-f compul sory. school i ng are e^tpected to shorten as 

education* is inter spersed and interwoven .with working in a 

-f-abric o+ 1 i-felong learning (Toffler, 1980). Greater 

diversity in the educational opportunities available, 

greater choice among educational experiences, and greater 

decentralization o-f educati on through 1 ocal initiative are 

anticipated (Ogilvy, 1981). Educators wi 1 1 use media to 

^ \ ■ 

improve the general educational level o-f the world populace 

. J, . - 

(Shane, 1982) . Universal early childhood ediic^tion and 

adul t educati on ' that goes beyond mere 1 i teracy shoul d be ^ 

available (Shane, 1977). • 

• . . c . . * , . . 

But what of educational goals -for the -future?^ A host o-f 
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recommendations can be -found. Time does not permit more 
than a sampling o-f these positions. An interesting approach 
to the problem was undertaken by Shane in an NEA study 
' entitled CyrCl^ylyfO— GQ§Q35-l9y§!I^_the_2i5t^Ce 
published in 1977 -' An . irT±ernati onal panel and a group 'o-f , 
youth reacted to the| Cardir^l, Principle^ o-f the Committee 
Ten (Cardinal _Prlnci_Bies_gf^S^ 1918) as 

goal s, -for the 21st century- ^hey were considered to be 
valid guidelines when recast -for tHie -future- To provide a 
picture o-f some o-f projected educational needs, I ha>^e 
synthesized views -from several theorists, including Shane, 
using the original seven objectives as headings- 

1- The goal is to develop total mental/^, physi cal , Sind 

■ • ■ ■ ^ , *■ , ■ ■ ■ ' 

emotional health -for Iflhe total person; as linked to 

" ' • \ > ^ ■ ■ V 

enviornmental problems; as related tci, conditions in other* 




countries on an, interdependent planet; and as a 



responsibility to be assumed by all educational agencies, ^ 
among which; the school remained extremely important (Shane, 
^1977) - 




2- There is a need to motivate students thrdurqh action 



1 earni ng by maki ng them -feel they are product i ye members o-f 
soci ety and attempt i ng to sol ve some o-f • thei ra soci al 
probl ems such as 1 onel i ness, transcience, and 1 ack o-f 
commi tment (Tof -f ler , 1*981). 
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3. There is a '^lieed -for mystical development in addition to 
psychomotor, cognitive, and a-ffective development. The 
curriculum should include new literacies such as; people 
loyalities, desire tb solve problems fiersonally, concern -for 
planetary citizenship, the capacity to be centered, 
long-term perspectives, openness to new revel at i on , 
peace-f ul ness, ' and love and service (Bundy, 1982) . ' 
Cgmmand_o£_Fundamental _Proc^ • 

1. It is essential to devel op pro-f i ci ency i n the three R's • 
plus communi cati on ski 1 1 s and new -fundamental processes, - 
inclucJing (a) skill in humanistic processes, ^b) .academic 
skills including knowledge o-f sources, the understanding and 
use o-f computer 1 anguages, and improved abi li ty to cope with 
increasing special ization* through a command o-f 
cross— di sci pi i nary understandings, and (cX anticipatory 
skills represented by (l)'the ability to see relationships 
and t9 make correlatior^is, (2) the skills^ o-f sorting, * 



weighing and^then acting on data, (3) evaluatln'g choices and 
cfteiki|ig decisions wisely, and (4) ' understandi ng how power 
-functions ^at various levels -f rom nei ghborhoods to 
intern at-ional t^apitals (St^ne, 1977). ^ 
2. Educational experiences should develop abilities to 
synthesize, make connections, * and cl assi -fy and maiSipulate 
data using multiple models to analyze the same in-formation 
tTo-f-f ler, 1981) . . ^ 
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3. Concern -for learning to learn and -for basic^kills should 

be balanced (Ogi 1 vy , 1981 > . » 

!? ' . I 

4. Learning how to learn quickly and e-f -f ictientl y must becom^ 

a matter of hLgJ|3est priority, along with skill in, critical j 
viewing, reading^ and listening and^abi 1 i ty to deal with t^Ke 
unknown (Pul 1 iman, 1981)./ - 
i^. Interdiscipl inary learning should be stressed and the art 
o-f anticipating rel ationships, seeking hidden conrj^tions, 
and synthesizing fostered (Lewis, 1981; Shane, /1 977; 
Tof-fler, 1981)'. ^ y^. 

6- To survive we must have both high qua^lity specialization 
and pro-found growth in the quantity/and depth of general 
education (Pullimatn, »1981). 

7. Learners must be sel -f— directed (take responsibility -for 



their own learning) *and^ave skills of reading, writing, and 




computation and abijlity to inter act wi th a^computer which 



are prerequisites. Education should develop a learnirJ^ 
society composed of sel f-di rected 1 earners capable "of 
sol vinj^^omplex , critical , interdisciplinary problems 
utilizing value judgements (Lewi s, 1981). 

8. Education should stress the ar^ of communicating vdeas 

clearly and how to analyze and enjoy what is ^een, heard, 

I. ■ 

dnd read (Shane, 1977). 

9. Every subject shbuld be taught wi th an hi stor i cal 

■ /■ 

dimension ^ that students understand that knowledge is not 



10 
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a -Fixed entity, but constantly i n . devel opment . yi^W schools 
"should teach courses in the philosophy o-f sjelence, of 
history, o-f language, and of. religion^nd provide a strong 
emphasis on classical fornjs of artistic expression (Postman, 
1983) . ' ' 

10- Fixtures education must develop scientific thinking, 
creative thinking,, ski 1 1 in planning and anticipating.,"^ 
* decision— making, complex systems .thinking, and " 
ethical —val ues thinking (Sei-f, 1981). 

11. In addition to reading and writing we \must broaden our 
definition o-f the^rbasics to include social J political, 
aesthetic, and tecThnol o^ cal literacy (Apple, 1983)*-. 

12. ' Students need to devel op ski 1 1 s o-f handling in-f orma±iN^, 
decision-making, problem-sol ving, J^and communication;* 

. recoonize. -the- interrelatedness o-f events and ideas; and 
develop a -futures perspective (Fletcher and iJoodel 1 , 1981). 

yo!ltby_doQ!^-ij^!D^^C^hi g , 

■ i 

1. The concern should be with "worthy fami^l^y membership," 
recognizing that there are many a-ffinity groups o-f value 
which provide -f ami 1 y-type experiences (Shane, 1977). 
Vocati^OQ 

1. The best vocational education is a general education 
which cultivates the habit o-f^^l if el ong learning, competence 

■{'''■Vt*- ■■ ■ . ■ 

in problem solving and reasoning, inci'reased knowledge, and 

sel -f — real ization (Shane, 1977). 
9 
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■ ■ • : ■ , . . '• 

2. Most work b-f the future, will necessitate a curriculum , 
which -fosters:? initiative, reasoni ng j ski 1 1 s. judgment,? . 

4 . . . ■ "* • -4- 

, ■ ■ . \ *^ ■ 

independence, and seJL -f -di sci pi i ne (Ravi tch 1783> 
Qlylt—^ducati^gn y. , ^ • V. ' /' 

1. Ci vie c^educati on shoul d develop worl d-mi ndedness, wdrld? * 
citizenship, and loyalty to the planet as wel 1 ^ as to the 
nation; giye^ as much attenti on to national and international 

problems as to foreign 1 anguage and present ji;he di-F-f i^ulties. 

^' • ' . ' . ■ ■ ■ ■. . . " ' '■• ' 

and challenges o-f various types o-f societies; bui Id respent 

and support -for leadership o-f i ntegri ty; -encourage active, 

; . ■ ■ ■ - - — , ...^ , . ^ . . . . ■ , , 

constructive participation in. politics and understanding of ^ 

.how to make^positivp-.iise of pcnter; ^nd develop survival 

■ . ■■>. "". - ... ' , 

skills — the ability to ^ work well with other humans (Shane, 
1977) . - ' ' ■ ' 

2. There is ai ne^ to i ntrdduce a transciil tur al dimension - 
and a futures perspeji^i.ve .wi th ^^at V?ast a modicumooOf 
optimism (Toff ler, \1981> - ' :\ • • , v " 

3. The school curriculum should relate to gl obal problems* 

and global survival and develop people who can cope wit^ 

■ • . . . ■ •■> . .^.y ^ ■ 

change (Glines, 1982)-^ ^ _ ' . , 

4- Education must' develop cope-ability, -focus on the future 
rather than the present, and develop ability to handle 
\ transience over permanence in life (Toff ler, 1970, X981). ^ 
5* There is a need to develop a spirit of "global comm,unity" 
in an increasingly i nterpdendent world and to vdevel op 
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survi val^ ski 1 1 5 and teach the concept o-f alternative'. 

^''■futures, threat to the biosphere, and human geography and 

pi anetary cultures as they exist today as a basis -for^ 

developing desirable -futures (Shane,- 1977)- 

6- Curriculum should begin to educate the* world society 

concerning the need to stablilze world population; move -From 

'i * 
a throwaway to a preserving, copservi ng- soci ety using 

school, communi ty, " and national example rather than percept;. 

power the planet with unexploited energy sources; redirect 

research and development toward global needs; and heighten 

awareness o-f the social -fissures between the haves and the 

have-nots (Shane, 1982) - 

Worthy_yse_gf ^Leisure 

1. The goal is to open a broader range o-f ways to use 
potentially greater amounts o-f leisure time -for re-creative 
purposes and as a meahs to sel -f—ful -f i 1 1 ment (Shane, 1977)- 
2- More leisure activity will give added importance to young 
people learning -leisure-time skills (Pulliman, 1981; 

* ■ ■ ■ a 

Ravitch, 1983) - 
Ethi^c§l ^Character 

1- Developing ethical character is an educational imperative 
-for the -future- Students need moral and ethical models and 
involvement in process experiences to permit ethical ? 
character to grow from within as wholesome personhood is 
; achieved (Shane, 1977). * ' 
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2. A priority o-f -futures education must be to encourage 
understanding and tolerance -For diversity, foster 
understanding of human nature and provide support for 
individual growth, broaden socialization to include a wide 
range o-f alternatives, and contr i bute^to the formation of 
values (Pulliman, 1981) . 

3. Schools should teach the values that TV ignores or mocks. 
(The TV curriculum is present-centered, attention-centered, 
image-centered, emoti on— centered, and largely incoherent.) 
(Postman, 1983) 

This compilation was intended to be a representative 
rather than an exhaust i ve ^1 i sti ng of suggested goals. It 
would be possible to categorize many statements differently, 
since a number pertain to more than one goal area. Hov^ever, 
with these restrictions in mind, even a cursory examination 
reveals the predominace of concern in the ^reas of 
fundamental processes and ci vi c educati on. Central themes 
included: 

1. Using language and other symbol systems to think and 
communicate effectivley with diverse peoples. 

2. Developing skills of lifelong learning. 

3. Acquiring a broad, interdisciplinary general 
education. 

4. Developing ability to solve complex problems by 
analyzing and synthesizing information, thinking 

.. 14 
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critically, making decisions, i tn^l ement i ng plans, and 
accept! ng consequences. ^ 

5- Developing ability to cope with change. 

6. Understanding o-f and abi 1 i ty to usp technology- 

♦ 

7m Devel opi ng a -futures perspecti ve and a val ues 
system that includels concern -for planetary survival'. 
8- Developing skills in group processes and concern -for 
societal problems through active, con struct i ve 
' participation in deci son— making- 

9. developing ability to respond and express onesel-f 
aesthetically. 

10. Developing skills and interests •for use o-f leisure 

i 

time. 

That there seems to be some . consensus concerning 
educational goals -for the? -future is help-ful to educatiorfal 
planners. In exam.ining this litenature the need -for active 
participation by learners in ^group problem-solving was also 
a dominant theme, as was the central ity o-f language and 
communication. Yet, studies such as Goodlad's, A_Place 
Called_Schbgl (1983), indicate that these are not 
characteristics o-f schooling or language use by students at 
either the elementary or secondary levels. 

I-f one accepts these as goals, the next step 
is to consider what type o-f English Language Arts program 
can -facilitate their attainment. To address that cl^uestion 
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will, return to the elements in my ti±le: Activity, 
Essenti al , • and Excellence. 
Activity + E^senti^ls = Excellence -for Language Arts 200Q 

Let me begin with the concept o-f essentials. I-f you are 
■familiar with the statements on essential o-f education, 
including the 1982 NCTE statement Essential __gf_English, you 
may be as impressed as I was with the similarity in emphasis 
to the listing o-f goals^above. 

Ib§_^55§Qti§l5_gf __Educati_on is a policy sta'Npment 
developed in* 1978 and now endorsed by some 2>^'^"pro-f essi onal 
associations, each o-f which is then committed to develop an 
^^sentials statement -for its own discipline. To date I am . 
aware o-f statements -for English, mathematics, and social 
studies. All show concerence wj^th the original statement 
which a-f-firmed the agreeement o-f educators "that the 
over arch i ng goal o-f educati on is to develop i n-f ormed , 
thinking citizens capable o-f participating in both domestic 
and world a-f-fairs." ^ 

The central concept o-f the essentials statement Is th^ 
interdependence o-f all disciplines since skills and abilites 
do not grow in isolatioVi from content. In all subjects 
students develop the essentials of education which include: 
the abi 1 i ty to use 1 anguage and 6ther symbol systems, to 
think and communicate e-f -f ecti vel y , to reason logically and 
make value judgments, to use mathematical and scienti-fic 
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knowledge and methods to solve problems, to make use o-f 
technology and understand its limitations, to express 

onesel -f and respond aesthetically, to understand other, 

, I ■ ' ' 

languages anc^ cul tures, to develop capacities to'cope with' 

change, and to prep'are -for 1 i-f elong learhing XThe Essent i_al^s 

of->iducatign, 1978). ^ , 

Consistent with it's precursor, Es5enti^al^_g£_Engl^i_sh 
(1982) emphasized^ the importance o-f knowledge o-f language, 
development of its use as a means o-f basi c communi cat i on . , 
through speaking, listening, observing, writing, reading, 
and use o-f tehcnologic media, and appreciation o-f its 
artistry through literature and the verbal arts. The * 
statement ' al so emphasized the close link between 1 anguage 
and creative, logical, and cri ti cal cthi nki ng ski 1 1 s. Thus, 
the English Language Art curriculum is instrumental in 
developing competencies through which individuals "can 
acquire sel -f — su-f -f iciency and work independently in all 
di s^^^jj^nes. " i-*. ► 

In these statements, too, the need -for students to be 
active learners is -found, I-f one then' moves to t|he concept 
O-f activity in learning, particularly in the language arts, 

' ■ ( • ' ■■■■ 

two pe)^iods in our curri cul ar hi story stand out, .namely t^ije ^ 
Progressfve Education movement and the post-Dartmouth years. 
In -fact, the -former period was re-ferred to as the Activity 
Movement, or in English, the Experience Curriculum. An 
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early examination o-f the activity movement revealed these 
theoretical assu^pti oq,5: ^ 

(1) that ""the^ learner is properly an active being who 
pursues end^^^(^) that .each ^ acti vity means interaction 
with th^ envior*nment o-f' people, things, and i^eas with 
which he comet,s in contact, (3) that the product o-f this 
interaction is not only a change in the enviornment but 
also' a change in the individual , and (4) that this 
change in the individual , as the inh^ent e-ff ect o-f the 
experience, is the result^int learning.^'* (Ayer, English, 
. Hosic, and Moss^an, 193^, p^^h) 
Si mi larl^, An^gxperei^nce^Curri cul,um_i n_ (Hatfield, 
193S) be^ctn with the premise that experience 'is the best o-f 
all schtDols. \ 

One can certainly argue thait activity as as end in 
itsel-f is not an adequate basis -for curriculum. But it is 
.hard to deny the importance b-f student involvement in 
1 earni ngv^nd i n problem i dent i -f i cat i on and resolution, 
particulary when one contemplates the si gni -f i cance o-f the 
probl ems whi ch con-f rdnt us as we move to the 21 st century - 

What conclusions should one then draw concerning 
excel len'ce in a Language Arts progam -for the year 2000 and 

beyond? Surel y, a synthesi s is the answer - We must -f i nd a 

/ - ' \ 

way to blend the concern -for social "relevance, 
problem-sol ving, • and -functional mastery o-f cognitive 
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the Progressive Era with the active, personal involvement of 
learners in the woi^i^hop classrooms o-f the late 1960's- 
However, societal and -futuristic perspectives mUst 
predominate over purely individualistic concerns- 
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